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Il.t-U  of  one.  1 was  satisfied  witli  myself 
furc'tmpanv.  Hut  presently  I saw,  looming 
ap  through  the  gloom  of  the  spiiulrift,  a 
V -hiulowy  bulk  which  for  the  moment 
gave  II..  a strange  siuisation  of  ilreiul.  I 
ilul  not  know  it ; was  it  my  island  home 
tl..tt  I had  unknowingly  come  hack  to  ? 1 

dr.  w m .^r.-r  to  it  in  spite  of  my  fears,  and 
t'  1 suddenly  knew  that  I had  nothing  to 
ii!  ...I,  It  was  a ship,  a great  vessel  lieing 
- .r  ly  b-aten  and  hatten  d hy  the  mighty 
^ a How  proud  1 felt  as  I saw  that  gigantic 
h'i’.k  straining  to  k. -p  her  place,  quivering 
U;  lh«  8uni!;.it  of  her  tall  masts,  and  rolling 
iii  tl>e  Si  .'thing  smother  like  a dying  whale, 
thfit  I,  wh'~-  lioil\,  hy  her  side  almost 
Rs  a gri-in  of  dust,  w.is  alisolutely  safe, 
£,  !i(f.  table,  t'l.l  fr-  ••  from  all  apprehension 
. !i  of  danger!  I saw  men  for  the  first 
t i 'V.  Slninge  Udngs  they  w=-re.  tottering 
:-'Ut  ‘hat  great  thing  as  I did  ere  1 
■iit-.l  to  fly,  evidently  not  at  home, 
id.  ntl.  Very  much  at  the  mercy  of  that 
v.o  _'cfui  ;>"a,  and  fully  conscious  of  the 
fa«-'  I’cor  men.  I knew  -omehow  that 
th«-v  would  not  hann  me,  knew  too  that  1 
ni..  id  hers  find  footl.  Felt  stningely 
' i-rtain  that  in  s-jine  m\sterious  way  we 
hsrl  be  *n  friends  for  many  generations : 
that  is,  my  forefathers  had  with  theii-s, 
and  the  knowledgi-  hatl  come  down  to 
ni.  So  1 fluttensl  aliout  and  alx)Ut  her, 
noting  her  -very  detail,  and  especially  the 
haJf-itdmiring,  half-pitying  glances  cast  ujx>n 
me  by  the  men  who  stood  clutching  some 
>-  Mipp»<rt,  all  over  her. 

"X  .V-  I hoven-d  around  her  my  liking  for 
^3  h.  r incri  :.!cd.  and  esjieciully  for  the  sweet, 
IfG  t!-  delicious  mors^ds  which  continually 
fl._«ted  away  from  her  in  the  broad  smooth 
51>»ce  she  left  as  she  tlrifted  sidelong.  I was 
fFpS  very  busy,  happy  of  course,  but  kept  fully 
employed  U caus<-  these  morsels  did  not 
cloy,  but  rather  t«-mpted  my  vigorous 
, ^ heeitby  appetite.  .\nd  liesides,  I felt 
, prouder  than  ever  because  I was  sure  that 
A those  strange  Iscings  were  continually  ad- 
miring  me,  and  wondering  at  my  familiarity 
w ith  the  terrible  sea  which  was  so  threaten- 
• ing  to  them.  .\nd  then  suddenly  there 
otme  .‘/ir  gn*at  joy  of  my  life.  Had  I lieen 
*J>t~  to  tell  my  experience  to  any,  I should 
b±.ve  said  that  my  joy  was  full,  complete, 
me-  but  I did  not  know.  .\s  I fluttered  around 

^ her  for  the  thousandth  time,  I met  one  of 

^ p-.y  own  kind.  For  the  moment  I was 

^ indignant.  Tlie  ship  was  mine  by  right  of 

‘j  discovery.  Who  else  dare  intrude,  and  by 


X 
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what  right  ? And  then  wnth  a sweet  low 
voice  the  new-comer  introduced  herself. 

Oh,  the  exquisite  sound  of  it ! I fle^v  to 
her  side,  I found  her,  she  was  mine.  The 
climax  to  my  joj  was  reached,  it  was  love ! 

Firet  hunger,  then  fear,  succeeded  con- 
scious efl'ort,  sense  of  power  overcoming, 
and  now  love.  The  sea,  the  sky,  the  ship, 
the  food,  the  power  of  unwearied  flight 
were  now  all  leading  uji  and  accessory  to 
this,  the  greatest  of  all  forces,  overhrimming 
with  delights,  the  all-emhracing  joy  of 
love.  Henceforth  our  desires  were  en- 
twined. Did  I find  a delicious  morsel,  it 
was  hers,  mine  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  enjoy  it.  Did  she  call  me  to  a 
new  treasure  of  food  floating  hy,  oh  1 the 
rapture  of  sharing  it  with  her.  .\nd  when 
a little  hoy  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  the 
weather  having  moderated  greatly,  said  to 
his  mother  standing  hy,  “Oh,  look,  mamma, 

I lielieve  that  dear  little  bird  has  found  a 
wee  wife  ! ” 1 could  have  screamed  with 
delight  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  do 
so. 

In  due  time  we  tired  of  the  ship,  for 
when  the  breeze  suited,  and  all  her  wings 
were  spread  again,  she  went  steadily, 
straightly  forward,  so  fast  too  that  it 
lH*came  irksome  for  us  to  flutter  round  and 
round  her,  as  we  loved  to.  .\nd  besides, 
her  company  was  no  longer  to  us  the 
pleasantness  it  had  been  before  we  became 
all  in  all  to  each  other.  Still  for  long 
we  llew  side  hy  side  in  perfect  content, 
visiting  many  ships,  seeing  many  new 
faces,  and  always  happy,  for  w’e  were 
never  afraid.  Our  worUl  seemed  inhabited 
only  hy  friends.  We  skimmed  over  seas 
that  teemed  with  life  under  the  continual 
sun  by  day  and  the  tender  violet  of  the  sky 
hy  night,  we  saw  many  new  lands — and 
sheered  otT  from  them — what  needed  we  of 
the  land  ? We  lived  and  loved,  and  were 
happy  because  we  did ; until  there  came 
a day  when  we  both,  having  all  feelings, 
not  to  say  thoughts,  in  common,  had  the 
need  laid  upon  us  to  go  south  again.  We 
were  then  tiwing  to  Ije  vfiicd  of'  a,  great  ship 
that  sped,  unrestiiigly  as  ourselveS<  through 
the  sea  with  an  everlasting  whirlpool 
behind  that  we  did(  opt.  cannot  say 

we  feared  it.  And  wflth  '^onb ' awcovd  we 
abandoned  our  pleasant)  fluttering  tOjand 
fro.  Side  by  side  we  stretched  our  wings 
and  made  ha.cte,  as'  nl-iS'e^  towards 

the  bleak  south,  nor  ever  paused  until 
once  more  we  darted  in  between  those 
847 
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mighty  walls  of  rock,  sheltering  the  tiny 
nook  where  I was  horn.  As  we  did  so  I 
felt  just  one  doubt  lest  it  should  be  pre- 
occupied, but  I need  not  have  done  so.  It 
was  ready  for  us.  My  sweet  one  crept  in, 
I following  her,  until  settling  down  she 
cooed  contentedly,  invitingly,  and  I,  nest- 
ling by  her  side,  let  all  things  slip  away 
into  deepest  peace. 

When  I awoke  my  dear  partner  did  not 
stir.  I knew,  and,  caressing  her,  hastened 
away  intent  upon  what  I understood  as 
love’s  privilege,  to  provide  for  /ler.  Out 
between  the  rocks  I darted,  found  what  I 
sought,  and  returned.  It  was  another 
added  joy.  Oh,  I was  so  happy ! Of  all 
the  delights  I have  ever  known — and  my 
little  life  has  been  overflowing  with  them — 
there  have  been  none  like  this.  I worked 
incessantly,  untiringly  to  feed  her,  my 
patient  love.  I did  not  know  why,  nor 
could  I inquire.  But  she  sat  in  darkness 


waiting  for  some  blissful  event,  I her 
only  sunshine,  her  only  means  of  support, 
the  one  whom  she  trusted,  and  with  reason. 
I could  have  wished  that  time  to  have 
lasted  but  for  her.  I did  feel  the  need  of 
her  sweet  company  out  upon  the  sea.  And 
yet  I was  content,  for  I knew  in  some 
strange  manner  that  all  was  well.  But 
when  she  rose  to  meet  me,  as  one  morning 
I returned  with  full  beak  for  her,  her  httle 
velvety  body  swelhng  with  conscious  pride, 
and  I saw  a strange  gaping  bunch  at  her 
side,  I felt  a shock.  Had  I a rival  ? 
Indeed  I had,  my  son.  I had  no  joy  of 
him,  for  I felt  he  separated  me  from  her. 
She  was  all  I needed,  no  third.  StiU  with 
her  I laboured  to  feed  him,  to  teach  him, 
to  launch  him  in  life.  And  at  last  I was 
rewarded,  when,  finding  he  was  well  able 
to  fish  for  himself,  we  two  sped  northward 
again  to  renew  our  happy  journejungs  to 
and  fro  upon  the  lovely  sea. 


A Day  with  the  Blind 


AFEIEND  of  ours  tells  us  of  a house- 
porter  to  a City  firm,  whom  he  once 
heard  giving  directions  to  some  one  in 
search  of  a place  in  South  London.  “ Go 
over  Blackfriars  Bridge,”  he  said,  “ go  by 
the  obstacle  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 


then  turn  up  by  the  school  of  the  indignant 
blind.”  The  “obstacle”  was,  of  com-se, 
the  familiar  obelisk,  but  why  the  “ indignant 
blind  ” ? 

The  reference  is  not  so  obvious,  until  you 
remember  that  until  1903  there  stood  at 
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Si.  Geoivo’s  Circus, 

Southwark,  for  inoru 
than  a humlntl  years 
the  School  for  the 
Indif'ent  lUiiul. 

The  school  origin- 
ated at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  centur>' 
in  a visit  to  Paris  of 
seven  gentlemen  who 
were  much  impr»*ssed 
by  llie  work  carriwl  on 
among  the  blind  by 
Valentine  Hauy.  They 
sucoeedwl  in  interest- 
ing others  and  in  ob- 
taining generous  con- 
tributions, as  the  rt'sult 
of  which  the  School 
for  the  Indigi'nt  Blind 
was  foundetl  in  171)9. 

In  1901  the  site  in 
St.  George’s  Circus 
wa.H  purchased  by  the 
liaker  Street  and 
Waterloo  Railway 
Company,  under  com- 
pulsoiy-  powers  grant- 
ed by  Parliament,  and 
after  much  oonsidera- 
.tion,  the  Committee  decided  to  aenuiro 
fifteen  acres  of  land  at  Leatherheau,  in 
Surrey,  on  which  to  erect  their  new  build- 
ing. It  is  little  wonder  that  the  beautiful 
county  which  has  attracted  the  Charter- 
house School  to  Godaiming  should  have 
exercised  its  spell  also  upon  the  authorities 


of  the  School  for  the 
Blind. 

The  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  are  warbling 
among  “ the  budded 
quicks  ” as  we  make 
our  way  on  a bright 
morning  in  spring 
through  the  pretty 
town  of  Leatherhead 
to  the  hill  where  the 
school  stands.  Beside 
the  great  door  which 
leads  into  the  central 
hall  we  notice  a found- 
ation - stone,  bearing 
an  inscription,  which 
records  that  it  was 
laid  on  November  13, 
1901,  by  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess 
Christian. 

Presently  we  receive 
a hearty  welcome  from 
the  Principal,  the  Rev. 
St.  Clare  Hill,  M.A. 
A moment’s  glance 
tells  us  that  he  is 
the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  A keen 
eye,  a kindly  smile,  a quiet  hut  firm  bear- 
ing towanl  subordinates  and  pupils — here 
assuredly  is  a man  who  knows  how  to  com- 
bine the’  suariter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter 
in  re.  A graduate  of  Cambridge  U niversity, 
it  was  a paiK?r  which  he  read  on  blind 
education  in  a debating  society  when  a 
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SASH-LIISE  MAKING  AND  BRUSH -DRAWING 


(girls’  department) 


student  there,  that  began  his  interest  in  his  sightless 
friends.  He  was  for  seven  years  Inspector  of  Blind 
Schools,  and  is  n6w  consulting  expert  for  education  of 
the  blind  in  England  and  Wales. 

He  begins  our  talk  by  explaining  to  us  the  struc- 
ture of  the  building,  and  it  is  easy  to  shows  us 
see  that,  with  the  able  help  of  the  archi- 
tect, it  is  largely  Mr.  Hill’s  creation.  He 
and  the  architect  visited  the  important 
blind  schools  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  inspected  plans  of  various  in- 
stitutions in  America.  A glance  at  the 
plan  of  the  ^ ground-floor  as  we  pass, 


the 


the  school  is 


main  principles  on  which 
constructed.  On  either 
side  of  the  central  hall  is  an  open  grass 
court  surrounded  by  corridors  or  cloisters. 
The  buildings  on  the  right  of  the  main  en- 
trance are  those  for  the  “ boys  ” or  young 
men  ; those  on  the  left  are  for  the  “ girls  ” 
or  young  women.  The  cloisters  enable 
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pupils  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  with- 
out l>ein^  exposed  to  the  rough  weather. 
Pupils  can  reach  every  part  of  the  building 
without  passing  out  of  cover.  The  recrea- 
tion-rooms are  distinct  from  the  school- 
rooms and  the  workshops.  Reading-rooms, 
where  silence  is  enforceil,  are  provided  on 
each  side  of  the  institution.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  physical  development  of  the 
pupils.  Before  we  puss  from  the  (juestion 
of  >tructure,  we  notice  the  excellent  pre- 
cautions taken  against  tire  and  the  pro- 
vision madr  in  case  of  it.  The  building  is 
r*  garded  as  tire-j)roof,  yet  external  stair- 
<-ases  have  been  provided,  and  tire-drill  is 
j)ractised.  In  the  sanatorium  there  was 
only  one  patient  on  the  day  of  our  visit, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  there  has 
not  hc«*n  an  epidemic  in  the  institution  for 
over  fifty  years. 

Tin*  princi})al  is  ably  assisted  by  his  statT 
of  teach'-rs.  On  the  girls’  side  there  are  a 
matron,  Miss  Purnell,  and  two  mistresses 
r»  sid<  nt.  On  the  hoys’  siile  the  head  school- 
master, Mr.  Adams,  a London  University 
man,  and  an  assistant,  reside.  As  visiting 
teachers  there  are  a work-mistress,  a music- 
master,  a drill-instructor,  and  four  trade- 
in  st  rue  toi*s 

There  are  over  2(X)  pujiils  from  all  parts 
of  Ihigland,  about  two-thirds  of  whom 
are  males.  Admission  is  by  two  methods  : 
(1)  by  election  of  the  subscribers,  and  (2) 
I'V  payment  of  t‘30  a year.  Out  of  the  200, 
al)Out  lo4  are 
free,  and  the  rest 
are  paying  pupils. 

The  great  aim  of 
the  school  is  to 
teach  self- 
reliance.  “ The 
primarv  idea,” 
said  mV.  Hill,  “ is 
to  teach  them 
something  by 
which  they  can 
earn  their  living.” 

This  becomes 
clear  as  we  go 
through  the  class- 
rooms and  work- 
shops. 

On  l)oth  sides 
there  are  junior 
classes  engaged 
in  rea^iing,  with 
th<-  Hraille  type, 
and  some  of  the 


pupils  read 
aloud  for  our 
benefit  with  a 
distinctness  of 
enunciation 
which  “ sight- 
e d ” pupils 
might  well  imi- 
tate. Arithme- 
tic, too,  is  being 
done,  the  sys- 
tem used  being 
that  known  as 
“ T a y 1 o r ’ s,” 
with  its  per- 
forated boards, 
and  figures  like 
the  type  used 
by  printers. 

Then  we  see 
the  girls  at 
needlework  and 
knitting,  at 
brush  - making, 
and  at  the  pro- 
duction of  win- 
dow sash -line 
— the  fingers 
moving  so  nimbly  that  it  is  indeed  hard  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  guided  by  seeing 
eyes.  On  both  sides  large  attention  is  given 
to  music.  There  are  seventeen  practising- 
rooms,  and  six  music-rooms,  so  constructed 
on  an  ingenious  plan  that  a pupil  practising 
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in  one  room  will 
not  hear  the 
piano  which  is 
being  played  in 
the  next. 

All  pupils  are 
admitted  for  a 
period  of  six 
years.  In  that 
time  they  are 
expected  to  learn 
a trade,  the  mini- 
mum time  re- 
quired for  this 
being  three  years. 
Basket-making  is 
an  important  in- 


AUTOMATIC  KNITTING 

attention  and  skill  are  devoted  to  the  making  of  mats 
and  rugs.  A healthy  rivalry  among  the  pupils  in  all 
these  workshops  is  encouraged  by  a system  of  marks, 
and  twice  a year  money-prizes,  varying  from  £1  to  Is., 
are  given  as  rewards  of  diligence  and  skill. 

As  we  saw  the  careful  work  turned  out  in  the  shape 
of  baskets,  brushes,  mats,  rugs,  etc.,  the  question  arose 
in  our  mind,  which,  as  it  doubtless  arises  in  the  minds  of 


HAND-SEWING  AND  KNITTING  ROOM 


THE  MATRON 


MISS  PURNELL 


dustry.  One  of 
the  young  men 
engaged  in  this 
work  had  lost  his 
sight  in  the  China 
War.  He  was  in 
the  Navy,  and 
was  wounded 
when  with  Ad- 
miral Seymour’s 
force  between 
Taku  and  Tien- 
tsin. Then  a 
great  deal  of 
852 
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HA>KKT  SllOl*  (JUNIOKS) 


others,  we  put,  thou^^h  with  some  diflidence, 
to  the  genial  Principal.  It  was  this,  “ If 
vour  pupils  can  turn  out  such  excellent 
work  as  this,  why  is  not  the  institution 
self-supporting  ? ” Ilis  answer  entirely 
satistied  us.  “ The  factory  in  Waterloo 
Road,  lyondon,  is,”  he  said,  “ self-support- 
ing, as  the  blind  }>ersons  who  work  there 
have  already  l)een  trained.  But  obviously 
the  trade  done  in  the  school  cannot  be,  as 
so  much  of  it  is  teaching.  Contracts  are 
undertaken,  however,  both  at  the  school 
and  at  the  factory, 
and  illustrated 
l>rice  - catalogues 
are  to  be  obtained 
at  the  d^pot,  491, 

Oxford  Street.  By 
purchasing  goods 
here,  much  useful 
help  might  be 
given  to  the  work 
among  the  blind.” 

Amid  all  this 
busy  industr}^  it 
i*  pleasant  to  find 
th.it  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  life  are 
not  overlooked. 

Th»-  services  held 
in  the  l>eautiful 
chapel  are  an  im- 
)A^itant  factor  in 
th*^  life  of  the 
little  community. 

Music,  as  might 
be  exp*oted,  has 


a large  place.  The  Principal  assembled 
the  choir  of  about  fifty  voices,  so  that  we 
might  hear  some  of  their  religious  music. 
Five  pupils  (three  girls  and  two  boys)  take 
it  in  turn  to  act  as  organist,  the  teacher 
of  music  being  Mr.  W.  Lucas,  A.R.C.O., 
a sighted  man.  Among  the  music  which 
the  choir  sang  were  the  Magnificat  (Barnby 
in  E fiat),  the  anthem  by  Garrett,  “ Our 
soul  on  God  with  patience  waits  ” (No. 
1253  in  Novello’s  Anthem  - book),  and 
Mendelssohn’s  beautiful  “ Judge  me,  O 
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AN  ORGAN  LESSON 


God.”  The  enunciation  and  the  sustained 
notes  in  all  were  almost  perfect,  the  last- 
named  music  in  particular  being  splendidly- 
sung.  We  were  also  struck  with  the  utter 
absence  of  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
choir  during  more  than  half-an-hour  of 
singing  and  intervals.  During  the  actual 
singing  they  stood  with  their  hands  abso- 
lutely motionless.  One  could  wish  that 
many  of  our  “ sighted  ” choirs  would  learn 
the  lesson — a lesson  taught  here  by  con- 
tinual and  patient  training. 

How  perfect  the  discipline  is,  we  saw  in 
connexion  with  the  singing.  When  the 
Principal  asked  for  one  of  these  anthems, 
it  was  found  that  the  soloist,  a girl  who 
had  taken  the  solo  part  on  the  previous 
Sunday,  was  unable  to  sing,  as  her  throat 
was  being  attended  to.  At  first  the  choir 
thought  they  could  not  sing  the  anthem; 
but  then  they  said  they  would  try  it.  The 
monitor  on  the  girls’  side  just  named  an- 
other to  take  the  place  of  the  absent  soloist. 

This  monitorial  system  is  carried  out 
with  admirable  results  on  the  boys’  side. 
The  idea  is  to  make  the  pupils  not  only 


self-reliant  in  work,  bu' 
also  self-governing.  Then 
is  a prefect  of  the  school 
and  a monitor  in  evei-j 
department,  and  it  is  reallj 
through  them  that  disci- 
pline is  maintained. 

We  had  a further  ghmpse 
of  the  orderliness  of  the 
school  when  we  -visited  the 
boys’  dining-room  just  as 
the  bell  rang  for  dinner. 
From  the  moment  the  bell 
was  rung,  and  the  grace 
sung,  until  every  boy  was 
served,  the  whole  time 
occupied  was  less  than  five 
minutes.  The  words  of 
the  grace  were,  “ The  eyes 
of  all  wait  upon  Thee,  O 
Lord ; and  Thou  givest 
them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,  etc.” 

Large  platefuls  of  meat  soon  disappeared. 
No  limit  is  placed  on  the  food,  which,  as 
the  Principal  very  truly  remarked  to  us,  is 
really  the  most  economical  plan,  if  people 
only  knew  it.  With  remarkable  dexterity 
the  pupils  cut  up  the  food  for  themselves. 
During  the  dinner-hour,  the  letters  which 
have  arrived  for  the  boys  are  opened  for 
them,  and  read  to  them  in  turn  by  the 
assistant-master ; and  here,  too,  no  limit  is 
placed  to  the  correspondence. 

The  spotlessly  clean  and  airy  dormitories, 
the  spacious  gymnasium,  the  well-arranged 
system  of  baths,  all  go  to  complete  one  of 
the  finest  philanthropic  institutions  to  be 
seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  annual 
sum  of  £3000  required  for  maintenance  of 
the  Institution  seems  small  in  comparison 
with  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  and 
the  results  obtained.  To  help  one  of  the 
most  helpless  classes  in  the  community 
thus  to  help  themselves  is  surely  a noble 
and  Christian  work. 

c.  H.  I. 


/Twixt  Frosty  Caucasus  and  Ararat 

BY  .TAMES  BAKER,  F.E.G.S. 


AUTHOR  OF  “THE  CAKHINAL’s  PAGE,’ 


IT  is  the  mood  of  some  travellers  to  think 
that  any  journey  done  by  railway  is  of 
the  commonplace  ; but  there  are  some 
bits  of  railway  in  the  world  that  are  as 
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exciting  as  a camel  journey,  and  as  full  of 
interest  as  a cross-country  expedition  on 
horseback,  klany  an  excitement  have  I 
experienced  on  queer  railway  journeys. 


:l^». 


